BY ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

and spat on the ground. Up sprang a tobacco plant,
mingling the bitterness of the serpent's tooth with the
Prophet's sweet saliva.

"An ancient Arabic manuscript says that Nimrod
smoked. Shah Abbas, who did not, tried to dissuade his
nobles from the habit. At a certain feast he had the pipes
filled with horse dung, which looked much the same as
tobacco, and asked the guests what they thought of the
new brand sent by the Governor of Hamadan. The
guests said it was the best ever, and that it smelt like a
thousand flowers.

" 'Cursed be the drug,' said the Shah, 'that cannot be
discerned from the dung of horses.'

"Smoking on horseback was a luxury/' continued
Rumi. "Every man of rank was accompanied by a
mounted servant bearing the business end of a nargileh
and a small brazier, which it was his duty to keep glowing
as he tended his master's pipe. From the stirrups dangled
two iron chafing dishes filled with glowing charcoal, The
master smoked through a long tube, his pipe being carried
upon the servant's horse a few paces in the rear. The
nargileh was invented by a man who first made a gurgling
pipe in order to drown an infirmity in his throat. The
best kind was made in Bohemia, head and pipe of brass
or wood."

Iranian smokers affect a particularly elegant variety, in-
laid with silver, and consider the wood from a pear tree best
and sweetest for the stems, filling the bowl with rose water.

Two hundred and fifty years ago Chardin wrote:

"You see some in taking it, that have good Stomachs,
make great Bubbles, and cause great Murmurings in the
Water by the Attraction of Air. These Bottles are commonly
filTd with Flowers to give Pleasure to the Eye. They
change at least once a Day the Water, which is all corrupted,
and smells very rank of the Spirit of Tobacco. I have
made an Experiment, and found that a Cup-full of that
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